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SELECT POETRY who can forget that day of blinded enthusiasm, Reason and justice answer, no. It is a cits 


The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glancefrom heaven to earth from earth to 
heaven! 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to"bhapes, and gives airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.—Shakspeare. 

| nn a rnd 

SONG. 

Breathe no mote the notes of sadness, 
Give to pleasure all thy strings, 

Gentle harp, the song of gladness 
O’er our souls ils magic flings: 





Where’s the breast with sorrow pining? 
Bring the pilg:im to our shrine, 

Where the spirit’s light is shining, 
There's the Mccca most divine! 


Then breathe no more the notes of sadness, 
Give to pleasure al! thy strings 

Gentle harp, thy song of gladness 
O’er our souls its magic flings. 


> 


Here no brow by care o’ershaded, 
Comes to chill our hearts with sighe; 

Here no wreath its flowers have faded, 
Meets the glance of sparkling eyes: 


Beek ye love—the bosom’s treasure— 
Here he plumes his keenest dart, 

JWhen ye list the witching measure, 
Thea love plice his potent art. 


Ob! breathe no more the notes of sadness, 
» Give to pleasure all thy strings, 
Gentle harp, thy song of gladness 

O’er our souls its tnagic flings. 
ORIGIN AL ESSAY. 
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FOR THE PUILADELPHIA SOUVENIRe 
ON TIE EXTIRPATION OF” 
TIE TURKS. 


The purest and most elevated qualities of 
man are often pressed by perversion into the 
service of his natural corrug tions ® Were it not 
recorded in the annals of the world, and atlest- 
ed by evidence (oo strong to be disputed, we 
should scarcely be able to believe, that the 
gospel of universal love had been made sub 
servicnt to the paltry purposes of national an- 
tipathy;—that the name of that Saviour, the 
heralds of whose birth were the messengers of 





pes nd the harbingers of joy to man, has 
eBhraichword on the tented ficld, and a 
signal for the most sanguinary outrages. ‘The 
Christian philanthropist would gladly disbe- 


when at the call of a frenzied mendicant, the 
pacific banners of the cross waved over the 
chivalry of infuriated Evrope; when the hosts 
of death were mustered at the grave of Laza- 
rus, and the tumult of contention arose from 
Gethsemane and Zion! Nor should it be con- 
cealed, that, although the exploits of Godfrey 
of Boulogne and the Lion-hearted Richard are 
now regarded as the events of an unenlighten- 
edage, though the grave of the fanatic hermit 
has been trod beneath the feet of so many 
generations, yet the same unholy prejudice 
remains in the bosom of christendom. The 
Saracen is sill cut off from the prerogatives of 
charity. He is still regarded as an outcast 
from the mercy of omnipotence. The sword is 
sill pointed in ruthless warfare at his breast, 
and the philanthropy of the west is still labour- 
ing to atchieye his extirpation. It is a fact, 
that between the Mohammedan and Christian 
worlds there is a line too broad, and a barrier 
oo high. The march of the spirit of benevo- 
lence has agitated the earth, The eyes of 
mankind have been riveted upon the stupen- 
dotis spectacle of Kings and Princes conspiring 
to disseminate the principles of peace. But in 
the inidst of this glorious display of moral re- 
novation, the extinction of the Turk has been 
deliberately propused in the cabinets of Eu- 
rope, and the most enlarged philanthropy has 
acquiesced in silence. 

And why is it, it may as well be asked, why 
is it, (hat the Turk must be bound as a victim 
tothe altar? Why must the extremity of yen- 
geance be inflicted on that magnanimous peo- 
ple, who, for five hundred years, have main 
tained their conquests in defiance of the enmity 
of Christian Europe; whose armies, led on 
by the magnificent Solyman, made even the 
throne of the mighty Charles to tremble; ands 
whose fleets, beneath the flag of the uncon- 
qvered Barbarossa, once swept the waters of 
the Mediterranean in uocontroverted triumph? 
Che scholar and the patriot reply, by pointing 
to the shores of Greece—to the isolated co 
lumns which remain upon the classic soil, and 
the mouldeting ruins which mark her desola 
(ion—to the deserted altars which once smoked 
upon her maguntains, and the tombs of her 
heroes which still grace her butting cliffs. The 
mind kindled into classic fervour, forgets at- 
tendant circumstanees, and reverts, in a lofty 
enihusiasm to the day, when the last spars of 
heroic spirit was finally extingui-hed—when 
the noise of the last conflict was hushed upon 
her shore—and the farewell song. of the last 
Greek patriot had died away forever, nd is 
not this enough, it is proudly asked, to draw 
upon the heartless Turk the indignation ot 
mankind? Shall not the spirit of Grecian 
greatness be soothed by the downfall of ber 





lieve, but he will not venture to deny it. For 


cumstance inseparable from the constitution of 
mere civil societies, that they shonld hate 
one another. Iniquitous invasion has been fa- 
miliar upon earth, from the lifting of the hand 
of Cain against his righteous brother, to the 
landing of the Briton on the shores of Hindus- 
ten: and whatthough the Turk has wrested 
the land of Miltiades and Solon from the hands 
of their degenerated children, has demolished 
the temples, and defaced the palaces of Greece, 
and pitched his tent upon the spot where an- 
cient wisdom taught, and ancient valor bled. 
Shall the uninstructed Moslem, who believed 
that he served his God, when he burst the 
walls of Byzantium, and laid the diadem of the 
Coesars in the dust, be execrated and conb- 
demned? What, then, shall we say of the en- 
lightened Christian who first set foot on the 
patrimony of the Indian—who drove the con- 
fiding savage from the sea-coast to the forest, 
from the forest to the distant desert—whe 
opened the mouth of a terrible artillery on the 
magnanimous tenant of the woods—who com- 
municated the vice 9f civilized life to the wig- 
wam of the west, and accomplished by secret 
poison what open outrage could not effect. 
We cannot in justice curse the memory of the 
Turk, who, in all the darkness of Mohamme- 
dan delusion, obeyed the dictates of his pro- 
phet by subverting the weak dynasty of the 
Romans, when our own fathers surrounded by 
the light of religious intelligence, and flying 
from their firesides for conscience sake, could 
despise the principles of their faith, and spura 
the precepts of their Master by injustice 80 
abominable. 

Weeoften hear a gloomy description of the 
sufferings endured by the hapless inhabitant of 
Greece, and the heartless inflictions of the 
Turk followed by this inquiry: Shall an eastern 
barbarian be suffered thus to tromple on the 
children of fathers better than himself? Now, 
who would have supposed, that the philosopher 
of the west, who execrates the memory of 
Mahomet the secord, as a beast and nota man, 
and detests still more deeply his descendants 
retaining in bondage the Athenian and them 
Spartan, is himself the proprietor of slaves? 
That even in this boasted land of liberty, the 
groan of the captive ascends continually to 
heaven, mingled with the voice of thanksgiv- 
ing for our glorious independence? Let it not 
he absurdly believed, that the sins of the 
Christian are sanctified by the cross, and the 
iniquities of the Moslem aggravated by the 
crescent. Let not the difference of faith— 
however wide and dissevering—be madg.a 
foundation for the monstrous: maxim, that the 
Christian may be a slave holder, and. the 
Mosler not. It is thus, however, that Chris- 
tian charity regards the unhappy Turk, and 





Savage Conqucrors. 


not the Turk alone, but all his deluded breth- 
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ren of the crescent. _ It is thus that Christian 


benevolence despises and labours to destroy, 


those who should rather be pitied and re- 


formed. 

That day perhaps is gone, when they could 
be stigmatized as savages, who rivalled the 
Romans of the Augustan age in genuine eru- 
dition, while they excelled in elegance and 
refinement, and among whom, at a time when 
the feudal Lords of Europe could neither read 
nor write, the throne of Al-Rashid and his muni- 
ficent successor was the centre of intellectual 
motion, and the exiled muses of Italy and 
Athens took up their abode on the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. The learning of the present 
age may hesitate to brand as void of sensibility 


to genius, those who rescued the philosophy of 


Greece from the ruins of Grecian greatness— 
preserved to the world the Almagest of Ptole- 
my, the Metaphysics of Aristotle, and the Ge- 
ometry of Euclid. But the r Juctant justice 
of the West can go no further..-The frozen 
Russian, at the head cf troops cold as the 
snows which nursed their infancy and hard 
as the icy hills which overhang their habita- 
tions, is even now, it may be, on the march to 
sweep the Ottoman to destruction, and a war 
of extermination with the whole Mohammedan 
world seems ready to begin. For it cannot 
be doubted, that the imperial Nicholas hopes 
when the standard of the Czar shall be dis- 
played in triumph on the palace of the Con- 
stantines, to wrest the land of the Ptolemies 
from the dominion of the Mussulman, to mount 
the throne of Cyrus after so many disappoint- 
ments—and, by subduing the unconquered 
Bedoueen, to atchieve at last what Alexander 
and Augustus were unable to accomplish. Oh, 
could the spirits of the invincible Timur and 
the triumphant Saladin, of those who conquer- 
ed at Cadessia and Anayra, on the Hellespont, 
and in Spain, arise from the vaults of their 
splendid mausvleums, how might they reproach 
the apostacy and arrogance of the Christian 
world. They would behold the thrice con- 
quered Scythian savage rising for the destruc- 
tion of the mighty race which levelled at a 
blow the palmy empire of the Cezars and the 
proud dynasty of Cyrus—who subjugated Afri- 
ca, from Egypt to the waves of the Atlantic, 
diffusing intelligence and order in their march 
—who passed the gates of Hercules in the face 
of the Spanish chivalry, and quelled the strug- 
gle of the hardy Goths—who built the Albam- 
bra of Grenada, the Mogqgue of Cordova, and 
the palaces of Seville, and beautified Castille 
and Aragon with those magnificent structures 
and those delicious gardens, which have ren- 
dered Spain the paradise of Europe—who en- 
couraged the arts, and diffused refinement, and 
renewed the glory which their enemies had 
forfeited. And can it be, that the Christian 
world has vowed eternal enmity against a race 
like this? Or rather, can it be, that in an age so 
gloriously characterized by benevolent activi- 
ty, when the light of Christian illumination is 

lancing from mountain to mountain, and from 
valley to valley—when the Islands of the great 
deep, and the sands of the furthest desert are 
visited by its rays, and mankind seem ready to 
unite in a holy and a happy brotherhood— 
can it be that another crusade is to be led to 


the borders of the Euxine and the heights of 


Mount Caucasus—to unfurl the flag upon the 
conquered citadels of Turkey, and cause the 
Mohammedan name to live only in the records 
of the past? No, let us rather hope, that the 


day will soon arrive, when the crescent of the 
Prophet shall wane in pale decline—when the 
shrine of Mecca shall become a Christian tem- 
pe—when Constantinople, and Ispahan, and 


Samarcand shall be numbered among the capi- 
tals of Christendom—when the magnanimous 
Arab shall plant the cross upon his mountain 
tops, and the consecrated bell be heard from 
the Persian minaret--when the vesper hymn 
of the Christian shall once more float over the 
waters of the Hellespont, and the triumphant 
anthem reverberate again from the dome of St. 
Scphia! 
Princeton, N. J. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE STUDENTS OF ALCALA. 


The word student in Spain is almost synony- 
mous with that of cheat, but a cheat, taken 
only in the less objectionable acceptatiun of 
the word. Es mas malo que en estudianle— 
‘“‘he is worse than a student”—is a common 
phrase to denominate a shrewd fellow, with 
more wit than money, more drollery and mis- 
chief than honesty. The poverty of these 
worthies is proverbial; for though there are 
many belonging to the wealthy classes of soci- 
ety, the majority is composed of younger sons, 
who, owing to the system of government in 
Spain, are little less than beggars, or of ple- 
beian youths, who showing in their infancy an 
aptitude for study, are sent to the University, 
that they may push their way in the world.— 
Many of the tricks, which, in England, fall to 
the share of honourable and fashionable young 
geptlemen—tricks, such as bilking of tailors, 
and remissness of memory in settling accounts 
with rascally tradesmen—form in Spain, the 
duties, as it were of students. During the fes- 
tivities of Christmas, owing to the propinquity 
of the Uuiversity of Alcala to Madrid, the 
students of that establishment generally come 
to display their skill and prowess in the capital. 
Mapy are the innkeepers, confectioners, &c., 
who have to deplore the effects of these annual 
visits, or rather visitations. 

Farulla and Rebolla. two of the student’ of 
Alcala, were lounging in the Puerta del Sol, 
that general meeting place of the idlers of 
Madrid. They were busily engaged in rack- 
ing their brains for some expedient that might 
serve the purpose of money, a comodity with 
which, alas! their pockets had long—long since 
been totally unacquainted. ‘They bad promi- 
sed to treat a friend or two at supper that night; 
and, as they were very punctilious on the chap- 
ter of honour, they could not think of breaking 
their promise. ‘ 

Now, my good Farulla, said Rebolla, putting 
on along, gloomy face, as gloomy altnost as 
the long sotana gown in which he was attired; 
Hdo you know that I begin to despair of our 
being able to keep our faith.—Shame, Senor 
Rebolla, answered his companion, shame to 
speak in this manner! Why, those foolish ap- 
prehensions might well enough become a poor 
ignorant peasant; but in a clever student of 
Alcala, they are unmanly and degrading. Af- 
ter all, what is it that is required?—a mere 
trifle—a snug little supper; and I marvel that 
Rebolla, who has such a genius for conjuring 
up of splendid dinners, should be scared at the 
idea of a moderate supper. Be easy, my good 
fellow, and consider that’ a turkey, a plate of 
sweetmeats, and a bottle of delicious, fine 
flavoured Valdepenas, will suffice.—Aye, that 
1 believe, returned Rebolla; but where is the 
turkey to come from?—lI think it would be 

as easy to produce a roasted Turk, as a 
roasted turkey. 

‘The turkey I shall procure myself—to:that 
I pledge my word.—Rebolla shook his head 
incredulously, as he observed—I much doubt 




















it, for [ am concerned to see that the good 
people of Madrid are fast losing that evange- 
lical and praiseworthy latitude in points of 
belief, which industrious gentlemen like us 
have found so agreeable and so. profitable 
withal. The dull matter of fact rascals begin 
to lose all relish for the charms of fiction, and 
they look amazingly gruff and sour at the very 
prospect of a student’s most ingenious and ex- 
cellent story. 

Leave that to me, interrupted the confiding 
Farulla: I have told you that I shall provide 
the turkey, you must go and find out some 
good hosteria. 

The friends immediately separated, Farulla 
immediately directed his steps to the Plazuela 
de la Cebada, where his anxious eyes were 
soon overjoyed with the armies of turkeys pre- 
sented to his view. Like a skilful and practised 
general, he carefully surveyed their forces 
before he commenced his operations. First, it 
was necessary to ascertain where stood the 
largest and fattest of the superb animals; and 
then it was indispensable to read, from the 
external evidence of the face, who was the 
biggest fool amongst the paberos or turkey 
sellers. Farulla selected, for the object of his 
favours, a tall, shapeless, uncouth peasant, 
whom, before he opened his mouth, he could 
tell had never before been at Madrid. Farulla 
very charitably undertook to give the sad igno- 
ramus a lesson in the admirable science of expe- 
rience, as the first and most beneficial in the 
whole range of human knowledge, it must be 
allowed he was very moderate in his terms, 
when he contented himself with a single turkey 
as a remuneration, 

Ah, my good fellow, said he, with a sort of 
listless indifference, it seems that you have 
some good turkeys. 
Si Senor, answered the pabero, they are the 
best in the plazuela, and so the Holy Virgio 
and St. Joseph befriend me, if the King him- 
self has a better for his supper. Look, Senor, 
and choose—they are beauties! 
So you all say, and then, heaven defend our 
teeth, for we find the said tender beauties as 
tough as leather. But you appear a sort of an 
honest man; the fact is, that my own pabero 
has played me false, and so I don’t care if { 
take one of your turkeys just to try, if I like it 
you may depend I shall procure you the cus- 
tom of all my friends. 
The vender’s eye glistened with booby joy, 
and he forthwith began to thank the generous 
student for his patronage. Farulla, Who was 
excessively modest, as men of great merit 
generally are, cut short the fellow’s compli- 
ments, and demanded the price of the largest 
turkey, which, with a lyox eye, he had select- 
ed out of the whole army.--As I hope for sal- 
vation, Senor, cried the pabero, 1 can take 
nothing less than a dollar for that turkey—it 
ine ticst ip the whole crew. 

dollar! exclaimed the student, that’s rath- 
er dear.—Oh no, Senor, quite the contrary; 
you get it very cheap, indeed I can swear that 
the turkey is given away. Well, 1 dare say 
you spea truth; so, a dolfar is your least 
price?-—Yes, Senor, and I can assure you | 
shall get nothing for the turkey, it is wortia 
double the money.—Let us say no more about 
it—the turkey is mine—so now to give you 
your money. 

Saying this, the student performed the cere- 
mony of thrusting his hand into his pocket; 
and then he was very greatly surprised that 
the money was not there-—and the was 
greatly surprised too!--Valgame diosh this is 





very provoking, exclaimed Farulla, where the 
deuce have | left my purse? Well, my good 
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fellow, ] suppose I must give you back your 
turkey, my house is far hence, and no doubt you 
cannot afford to lose so much time in coming 
to fetch the money; it is really vexatious, but 
I must apply to my rascally pabero. Here, 
take back your article. Saying this, Farulla 
deliberately laid down the fat bird, which he 
had already enveloped under his sotana. The 

aber did not much relish this operation, for 

e had made sure of the dollar, which he now 
perceived was slipping out of his fingers. He 
stared with gaping mouth at the student, as if 
hoping he would find some means of solving 
the difficulty. Farulla, who knew his cue, 
preserved a most becoming grayity, and made 
a movement to depart.—Stop, Senor Estudi- 
ante, cried the vender of turkeys, is there vo 
way to arrange matters? whereabouts is your 
house? perhaps a friendly pabero will take care 
of my stock whilst | accompany you thither.— 
Oh, my good man, that’s quite out of the ques- 
tion, I have business to attend, and probably 
I shall not return home before night. With 
regard to the turkey, I was going to leave it 
at my barber’s, who lives close by, that he 
might send it to my home.—He paused for a 
moment, as if deliberating, then, with a sudden 
start of pleasure, he exclaimed:—By Santiago, 
a thought strikes me, which may serve us both, 
If you think proper, follow me to the barber, 
and he’ll pay you. 

The pabero’s eyes glistened with satisfaction 
at the proposal, and signified his readiness to 
adopt it. Upon this, Farulla made bis way 
towards one of the extremities of the plazuela, 
and stopped at the entrance of a miserable 
looking barber’s shop.—This is the place, he 
said to the pabero, give me the turkey, and as 
he spoke, without further ceremony, he dex- 
terously snatched the turkey from the vender’s 
hands, and entered the shop, followed by the 
pabero. The tonsor was at this time assidu- 
ously engaged in inflicting martyrdom on the 
chin of a poor friar of the order of mendicants. 
The master of the house seemed an exception 
to the humorous tribe of Figaros; for he was a 
shrivelled, surly cur, with a great deal of ill 
nature in his looks. This might be partly 
owing to the unprofitable job in which he was 
then employed, for it is a practice amongst the 
fraternity of the razor, in Spain, to shave gratis 
poor friars who come and request the favour, 
for the love of God. Farulla did not trouble 
himself concerning the cause of the barber’s 
ungracious looks, but, accosting him freely, he 
desired him to step aside, for he had a few 
words to say in private. The shaver suspended 
for a moment his torturing functions, to wail 
on the new customer, whom he led intoa little 
back room. The vender of turkeys saw nothing 
out of the way in all this, for the worshipful 
student might not like to ask a favour of his 
barber before strangers. He therefore resolv- 
ed to wait patiently his return, and in the 
meantime, he amused himself in surveying the 
half shaved and terribly scarified face of the 
luckless friar, The holy man seemed indeed 
in the -most miserable predicament, and no 
doubt he very devoutly, and with true Chris- 
tian resignation, underwent the shaver’s atro- 
city as a penance for his sins. His eyes were 
almos! closed by the combined effects of prayer 
and pain. Contemplating this picture, the 
humane pabero could not help giving scope to 
some very moral reflections. He, simple man, 
wondered what sort of conscience barbers in 
cea have, who always chose the most 
abc ble dull razors, fetid soap, and turbid 
water, for the refreshment of those who came 
to pay them visits for the love of God. 

hilst the pabero and the martyr friar are 
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| friar’s chin, which operation, it is almost need- 





thus mentally occupied, let us turn to our 
friend the student and the amiable shaver.— 
Master barber, said Farulla, this poor man is 
one of my father’s tenant, a capital rider, and 
is now come to Madrid to obtain relief from 
the effects of excessive riding. I have been 
told that you are quite as clever in surgical 
skill, as in removing superfluous hair from the 
chin. He is suffering dreadfully from an at- 
tack of lumbago; and I shall feel obliged to 
you for a speedy remedy—-perhaps cupping. 
Senor, quoth the tonsor, throwing a little more 
suavity into his looks, I shall do my best for 
your honoured father’s tenant. Let me but 
finish with that friar, and I will immediately 
attend him. 

Upon this, Farulla adroitly availed himself 
of a back door, which stood conveniently half 
open, and made a very expeditious retreat. 
The barber returned to his operations on the 


less to add, was carried on, if possible, even 
in a more unmerciful manner than before. 
The barber was ina great hurry to wait upon 
his new patient, from whose cure he expected 
a more substantial recompense than the empty 
thanks he was to receive from the poor friar. 
Whilst the latter was writhing in torture, a 
cat began to mew most discordantly.—what in 
the name of Satan, exclaimed the tosor, can 
be the malter with the cat?—I suppose, replied 
the friar, in a doleful tone, they are shaving 
him for the love of God.—At length, the bar- 
ber dismissed the sufferer with a mental male- 
diction. 

Now, my good man, he then said, turning 
to the pabero, in his turn, let us see what I can 
do for you. Come to the back room. } 

The vender of turkeys obeyed readily, tho’ | 
he did not exactly perceive the necessity of so | 
much ceremony in so simple an aflair as that 
of paying a dollar. My good man, proceeded 
the barber, your young master has acquainted | 
mé with the nature of your complaint. Ay, 
ay, my opinion was always against this exces- 
sive riding, 

At this preamble, the pabero stared wonder- 
fully. The shaver stared also, for the uncouth 
figure of his patient was not at all calculated 
to offer a favourable idea of his proficiency in 
the equestrian art. When they had both stared 
sufficiently, the pabero, rolling his eyes in 
amazement, cried out,—Virgin de Atocha! 
what are you talking about, master barber? I 
don’t understand a syllable of your speech.— 
Well, well, quoth the barber, let us make no 
more words about it, but come at once to the 
point.—That’s what 1 have been wishing for 
this half hour, muttered the seller of turkeys: 
Very well, said the barber, you may strip as 
soon as you please. Strip exclaimed the asto- 
nished pabero. In the name of the holy San- 
tiago, what do you mean, master barber?— 
Mean! good gracious! returned the other, much 
surprised in his turn, what should I mean? 
Why surely you don’t imagine [ can prescribe 
to you before I have examined the affected 
place. Does it pain you much? Does it pre- 
vent your sleeping at nigh? Here was abun- 
dant ter to puzzle the poor pabero till 
doom’s day. For seme time he could not col- 
lectehis thoughts to afford an answer to the 
barber’ssextraordinary questions. But as he 
began to feel rather apprehensive respecting 
the promised dollar, he resolved to come to 
come j@ an immediate explanation—Senor 
maestro, he said, calmly addressing the barber, 
you must surely take me for some other man, 
So help me, Holy Virgin, if I can perceive any 








connexion between the strange questions you 
are asking, and the object that brought me 





into your shop. Nay, nay! quoth the positive 
tonsor, with a knowing smile, accompanied 
with a shake of the head. I know full well the 
particulars of the case, and my questions, 
strange though you may think them, are pre- 
cisely those that would have been asked by the 
most approved practitioner at Madrid.—Sir, I 
repeat, cried the pabero, loosing his patience, 
you must be mistaken, and if you take me for 
a sick man I must undeceive you. I amas 
sound and healthy as ever I was in my life.— 
No, no, no, returned the self satisfied barber 
doctor, I can assure you that you are egregi- 
ously deceived concerning the state of your 
health, and it is a great folly in you to dispute 
with a professional man about the matter. He 
then added, in a magisterial tone, let me tell 
you, my good friend, that a lumbago is not 
such a trifling thing. If neglected in the be- 
ginning, a gangrene may ensue, and the cure 
is then always difficult, and in many cases 
hopeless. That may be, replied the turkey 
dealer, with a curious mixture of impatience 
and affected calmness, I don’t mean to dispute 
your skill in surgery, which must needs be 
very great, if I am to judge of your expertness 
in the art of shaving afriar. But I don’t see 
for what purpose you speak to me about a 
lumbago, or whatever you call it, of which I 
know nothing at all, or care to know. 

The reflective faculties of the barher were 
now called into action. The pertinacity of 
the pabero awoke in his mind strange misgiv- 
ings, and he now, in his turn, was as anxious to 
arrive at an explanation, as his supposed pa- 
tient had been before.—Tell me, my honest 
fellow, he then inquired. are you not afflicted 
with a lumbago produced by excessive riding? 
Blessed be our lady! roared out in amazement, 
the pabero, by riding! I who have never but 
once in mny life bestrode a horse, and thai was 
a jackass’as quict.as a lamb, andjno more likely 
‘o occasion a—what d’ye call it—to the rider 
--than Iam to become Archbishop of Toledo. 

\ho in the name of all the saints, has been 
telling you this fine story? Depend upon it 
master barber, some wag has been imposing 
on your credulity. The man, replied the bar- 
ber, who spoke to me about this lumbago, 
bore the appearance of a grave, sensible young 
man; he represented himself as the son of your 
master. And when did you see this pretended 
son of my master? inquired the dealer. Why! 
exclaimed the other, starting, he came with 
you into the shop.--Blessed lady! that’s the 
student, and no more my master.s son, than [ 
am the son of the Pope. 1 came here merely 
to be paid for my turkey, which 1 hope master 
barber, you will do without any more palaver- 
ing. Why, yes, I recollect, he had a turkey, 
Ay, ay, anda fine plump one it was. He pur- 
chased it fora dollar, which you are to give 
me for it. 

It was now the turn of the chin operator to 
feel astounded, and to suppose the pabero fairly 
out of his wits. That he should be obliged to 
take a dollar out of his pocket, because a stu- 
dent had purchased a turkey, appeared to him 
a perfect non sequitur. The pabero showed 
in this instance a Jamentable lack of Ipgic; and 
it was a loss of time in a sapient man, who, 
like the master of the shop, knew how to shave, 
cup, blister, and bleed, and who had, besides, 
studied Latin grammar, to exchange further 
words with such a complete ignoramus; he 
therefore began to whistle, and turn away 
from the foolish man. But the foolish man 
wasin a great hurry to have his dollar, and 
and was not to be defrauded of his due, by the 
whistling of any barber of Madrid. _ ; 

Come, come, my master, he said, laying 
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hold of his arm, none of your tricks, my money 
I must have, and that immediately, too, for I 
cannot be waiting here all day in this manner. 
Fellow, do you come to insult me, exclaimed 
the barber in a rage, pack out of the shop, 
presto! presto! or Vl get an alguacil to expe- 
dite your departure. Get as many alguacils 
as you like, replied the stubborn pabero, in a 
resolute tone, but from this shop I stir not 
until you have paid me my dollar. 

Unfortunately, the uncontrollable laws of 
nature have caused, time immemorial, the 
greatest powers to be exhausted, the finest 
monuments to decay, the most furious storms 
to blow over, the most tremendous fires to be 
blown out. And so it now happened with the 
apimated scene in the sliop. Barbers and 
poulterers are not exempted from the above- 
mentioned laws of nature; and, accordingly, 
their strength was expended, and their powers 
of scolding rendered null by an indiscreet use 
of them. Then it was that the fit time for 
explanations came, and then it was also that 
alguacils busied themselves in investigating 
the merits of the case. After a minute and 
Jearned expose of all the particulars, and after 
hearing the necessary remarks, observations, 
comments, points of attack, and points of de- 
fence of both parties, it was agreed, nemine 
contradicente, that the student (name unknown) 
had made free with the turkey, for which a 
pabero named Pero Ganso, was to have had a 
dollar, which dollar the said Pero Ganso was 
to go and require of the student, (name un- 
known.) And secondly, that a barber sur- 
geon, named Guitarillo, had been disappointed 
in torturing a fellow creature’s back, that he 
had been momentarily overjoyed witha the 
agrecable prospect of a lumbago, and that the 
enchanting delusion was now completely dis- 
solved. This conclusion, however profound 
and just, was unsatisfactory, either to the man 
of razors, or to the man of turkeys. One de- 
plored te loss of a turkey, the other that of a 
lumbago; but all their deploring was of no 
avail. A sharp alguacil then suggested the 
idea of the expediency of securing the name- 
jess student, as the primary cause of the mis- 
chief, for he alone it was that had deprived one 
man of a promised doilar, and another of a 
promised lumbago. To seek out the offender 
was next resolved upon; and this indeed was 
no trifling task; but the shrewd alguacil, who, 
like the learned barber, had been to school 
when he was a ragamuffin, now recollected 
that amongst his stock of Latin sentences, he 
had one which said, labor vincit omnia; and, 
emboldened by the promise made therein, he 
resolved to set at work both his legs and wits 
witb the utmost expedition. Barber, pabero, 
and alguacil, with a few amateur attendants, 
now went and searched for the student; a wild 
goose chase, it must be allowed. 

According to stage practice, I here sound a 
whistle—the scene changes—and we find our- 
selves at once translated from the Plazuela de 
la Cebada toa snug, comfortable hosteria, or 
tavern, in another quarter of Madrid, sweep- 
ing away all those hours which intervene 
between noon and ten at night; and here we 
are, with the gay students and their friends, 
at a snug little supper. 

By the honours of my sotana, said Farulla, 
with much glee, this is a capital turkey; as 
capital almost as the talent with which it was 
extracted from that rogue of a pabero. Ay, 
quouth Rebollo, after a copious potation, you 
are a marvellous fellow, Farulla, in baying 
thus, in the twinkling of an eye procured a 
customer for the pabero, a job for the barber, 
and a supper for us; but I am no despicable 
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hand myself at this sort of game, witness the 
fruit and delicious wine, which I have obtained 
at as cheap a rate as you did the turkey. 

Yes, by Santiago,-cxclaimed Farulla, it is a 
great treat to sitdown to a good supper at 
night, after the hardships and perils of the day. 
Fill my glass, Rebolla, let us drink to the 
honour and prosperity of Alcala. Bless me, 
quoth Rebolla, gaily, with such wine as this, 
Vil drink to the prosperity of any one, even of 
the grand Turk himself. 

After this, glass folluwed glass, and with 
marvellous rapidity. The landlord, a fat, plump 
Boniface, found no fault with this assiduity. 
He had already calculated the degree of ex- 
tortion he was to practice upon his guests; and 
he was himselfevery moment inviting them 
to continue their potations by descanting very 
fluently on the numberless good properties 
of his wines. The Valdepenas was so racy, 
the Xerez so pure, and the Malaga so genuine, 
there was no resisting his temptations. Thus 
passed the time merrily away. 

Supper ended, and the last bottle discussed, 
the most disagreeable part of the business re- 
mained—the ceremony of settling the bill. 
The bill was called for, and a precious bill it 
was to. Nevertheless, neither Farulla nor 





Rebolla discovered its exorbitance. On the | 
contrary, they generously intimated to the | 
landlord their conviction that he was a consci- 
entious and reasonable man. Thus, every | 
thing seemed mutually satisfactory, and the | 
landlord, in due reverence of the money he | 
was about to receive, put on a most placid | 
smile, and made two or three of bis very best | 
bows. ‘The students, in liberal return for the ; 
landlord’s smiling bows, arrayed themselves in | 
a sort of affable gravity and becoming conde- 
scension. Farulla next put bis hand into bis 
pocket to draw out—what there was not—the 
landlord’s eye glistened at the movement, his 
smile became more expansive, his bows more 
low and respectful. At this moment, Rebolla, 
following the example of his companion, also 
put his hand into his empty pocket, at the same | 
time exclaiming—Gently, gently, Senor Fa- 
Fulla! this will never do, it is my turn to pay. 
Last night you paid the reckoning at the 
Hosteria del Angel, and I insist upon discharg- 
ing the bill now.—Now, Rebolla, returned his 
companion, smiling benignantly, don’t stand 
upon ceremony; between us, what signifies who 
pays; besides, I have not paid fer our treats 
half so often as you allege. 

All this time, Boniface was admiring the 
disinterestedness of his friends, and rolling bis 
eyes in wonder at the idea that men could be 
found, at Madrid, foolish enough to object to 
see their supper being paid for by another. 

No, by my hopes of becoming a Togado, 
exclaimed Rebolla, with redoubled animation, 
I will not suffer you to have your own way this 
time; therefore make no more words about it, 
for] amdetermined. By Santiago, exclaimed 
Farulla, affecting warmth, since you take it 
upon so high a tone, I swear you shall not pay 
the reckoning. 

This tenacity of the two students was ex- 
tremely perplexing to the landlord. Hasbeewo 
to fear, that, by their excessive generosity, he 
ran a fair chance of not being paid at all.— 
Good gentlemen, quoth he, in a most concilia- 
tory manner, let me persuade you to moderate 
a disinterestedness which makes me rather 
uneasy for the probable results of this scene. 
I think I can hit upon an expedient to solve 
the difficulty, and arrange matters to the satis- 
faction of all parties.—And what’s your fine 
expedient? inquired Farulla, with an incredu- 
lous shake of the head. The landlord having 























—— 
stroked his fat face with his more than reason- 
able proportion of hand, really said—Let each 
of you pay half of the reckoning. This was 
rather a poser to the industrious gentry. How- 
ever, the expert Farulla, quickly: parrying the 
dangerous thrust, exclaimed--No, no, my good 
map, that will never do, f must pay all or 
nothing. And I say the same, cried Rebolla, 
all or nothing. Well, then, gentlemen, inter- 
posed Boniface in alarm, suppose you cast lots 
who isto pay? A capital idea! exclaimed Fa- 
rulla; and to avoid all possibility of cheating, 
Pil tell you a very ingenious method of pro- 
ceeding to business. Master landlord, you 
must be blindfolded, and each of us be station- 
ed ina different part of the room; you must 
grope about untill you lay hold of one of us, 
and he whom you catch first, shall pay the bill. 
A whimsical idea, cried the landlord, laughing: 
I have no objection toa little fun myself.--No 
more was said—Farulla dextcrously blindfold- 
ed his dupe with one of the napkins that lay on 
the table—led him to the middle of the room— 
and then said—Now, my good man, be sharp 
and see nothing, remember that he whom you 
catch first is to pay the reckoning. 

it is almost needless to add, that, after this, 
the two worthies of Alcala, and their respec- 
table companions, sought their way out of the 
house with amazing expedition. The fat land- 
lord meanwhile groped about, but for all his 
groping, his sole reward was, now and then, 4 
smart blow, upon body or limb, from some part 
of the furniture. 

By this time the other victims of Farulla’s 
schemes had found their way to the hosteria. 
The enraged pabero and the rest of the party 
came tumbling into the room with a prodigious 
din. Thealguacil, in virtue of his office, was 
the first to enter, when, to his unspeakable 
surprise, astonishment, and indignation, the 
blindfolded Boniface caught him by the nose, 
roaring out in a great glee—Oh! ho! | have 


| caught you my good Sir, and you must pay the 


reckoning. A blow was the only return from 
the nose-imprisoned alguacil. —Pay the rec- 
koning, you rascal! What do you mean by 
insulting in this manner an officer of justice in 
the discharge of his functions? 

The landlord removed the napkin from his 
eyes, and then it was that a most portentous 
scene of staring took place. The man of the 
law, the man of razors, the man of turkeys, 
and the man of the long bill, together with 
sundry otber men, all stared, and exclaimed at 
the same instant. And after all this staring, 
speaking, and exclaiming, it was evident that 
the landlord had caught a wrong bird in bis 
net—that the pabero had lost his turkey, Boni- 
face his wine, the barber his hopes of a lum- 
bago-job, and the alguacil his time in an unpro- 
fitable chase.--LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 





A PRACTICAL LESSON.—The other morn- 
ing a young chimney sweeper was seated upon 
an ale-house bench, and in one band bis brush 
and in the other a hot buttered roll. While 
exercising white masticators, with a perseve- 
rance that evinced the highest gratification, he 
observed a dog lying on the ground pear him. 
The repetition of ‘ poor fellow, poor fellow,’ in 
a good-natured tone, brought the quadruped 
from his resting place. He wagged his tail, 
looked up with an eye of humble entreaty, and 
in that universal language which all nations 
understand, asked for a morsel of bread. The 
sooty tyrant held bis remnant of roll towards 
him but on the dog gently oferingike 
it, struck him with bis brush so viole ow 
across the nose as nearly broke the bone, A 
gentleman, who had been, upperceived, aa 
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eye witness to the whole transaction, put a 
sixpence between his thumb and finger, and 
beckoned the chimney sweeper to an opposite 
door. The boy grinned at the silver, but on 
stretching out bis hand to reach it, the teacher 
of humanity gave him such a rap upon the 
knuckles with a cane as madethem ring. [lis 
hand tingling with pain, and tears started from 
his eyes, when he asked what that was for? 
‘To make you feel,’ was the reply. ‘ How do 
you like a blow and a disappointment? The dog 
endured both!’—This was a good practical les- 
son, the record of which will have more effect 
than a whole volume of ethics, 
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PHILADELPIIA, APRIL 15, 1829. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


In looking over a mass of papers laid aside | 


because they were so difficult to read, we 
found one that amply repaid the labour bestow- 
ed upon it—in fact one of the best Essays that 
has appeared ia the Souvenir since its ccm- 
mencement, we allude to the ‘‘ Essay on the 
Extirpation of tiie Turks.” 

As a match piece we present the “ Ode to 
Grecian Liberty,” which is unusually well 
writteo—to ihe writers of both these articles 
we present our thanks, and shall be glad of a 
continu sce of their favours. 

The iteresting aarrative of the Eagle, shall 
be inserte.! in our next—with the termination 
of the story we have a great objection—yet 
shall insert it unless the author permits us to 
curtail it. 

The Parody of “I knew by the Smoke,” 
will not suit the columns of the Souvenir—we 
could easily increase the popularity of the 
paper in taverns &c. by the admission of such 
articles, but such is not our object—if we can- 
not publish a paper that may be read aloud in 
a mixed company of ladies and gentlemen, it 
must sink, as no other will be published under 
the superintendance of the present editor. . 


ES 








THE ETERNITY OF GOD. 


The eternity of God is a subject of contem- 
plation, which, at the same time that it over- 
whelins us with astonishment and awe, affords 
us an immovable ground of confidence in the 
midst of a changing world. All things which 
surround us,all these dying,mouldering inhabi- 
tants of time, must have had a Creator, for they 
could not have created themselves. And their 
Creator must have existed from all eternity, 
for the plain reason that the first cause must 
necessarily be .wocaused.—As we cannot sup- 
pose a beginning without a cause of existence 
must be seif-existent, and could have no be- 
gioning. And as it had no begiuni: g, as aleo, 
as it is beyond the reach of all influence and 


control, as it is independent and almighty, it 
~ i end. : pit ag 


Pthen is a support, which will never fail; 
here is a foundation which can never be moved 
=the everlasting Creator of countless worlds, 


‘the high and lofty one that inhabiteth eterni- 
ty.’ What asublime conception! He inhab- 
its eternity, occupies this inconceivable dura- 
tion, pervades and fills throughout this bound- 
less dwelling. Ages on ages before eyen the 
dust of which we are formed was created, he 
had existed in infinite majesty, and ages on 
ages will roll away after we have all returned 
to the dust whence we were taken, and still, 
still he will exist in infinite majesty, living in 
the eternity of his own nature, reigning in the 





4 | animating and consoling reflections. 


plenitude of his own omnipotence, forever 
sending forth the word which forms, supports 
and governs all things, commanding new crea- 
| ted light to shine on new created generations 
to inhabit them. 

The contemplation of this glorious attribute 
of God, is fitted to excite in our minds the most 
Standing 
| as we are, amid the ruins of time, and the 
| wrecks of mortality, where every thing about 


| 
| 
sj | us is created and dependent, proceeding from 


| nothing, and hastening to destruction, we re- 
joice that something is presented to our view 
which has stood from everlasting, and will 
remain forever. When we have looked on the 
pleasures of life, and they have vanished away; 
| when we have looked on the works of nature 
| and perceived that they were changing; on the 
monuments of art, and seen that they would 
not stand; on our friends, and they have fled 
while we were gazing; on ourselves, and felt 
that we were as fleeting as they ; when we had 
looked on every object to which we could turn 
our anxious eyes, and they haye all told us they 
could give us no hope nor support, because 
they were so feeble themselves; we can look 
| to the throne of God; change and decay have 
| never reached that; the revolution of ages has 
never moved it; the waves of an eternity have 


| been rushing past it, but it has remained un- 


shaken; the waves of another eternity are 
rushing towards it, but it is fixed, and can 
never be disturbed. 

And blessed be God, who has assured us by 
a revelation from himself that the throne of 
eternity is likewise a throne of mercy and love 
who has permitted and inviled us to repose 
ourselves and our hopes on that which alone is 
everlasting and unchangeable. We shall 
shortly finish our allotted time on earth, even 
iftit should be unusually prolonged. We shall 
leave behind us all which is now familiar and 
beloved, and a world of other days and other 
men will be entirely ignorant that once we liv- 
ed. But the same unalterable Being, will 
still preside over the universe, through all its 
changes, and from his remembrance we shall 
never be blotted.—We can never be where he 
is not, nor where he sees and upholds us not. 
He is our father and our God forever. He takes 
us from earth that he may lead us to heaven, 
that he may refine our nature from ail its prin- 
ciples of curruption, share with us his own 
immortality, admit us to his everlasting habita- 
tion, and crown us with his eternity.—GREEN- 
Woop. 





SPEND PRUDENTLY.—What folly lays out in 
kidskin gloves, in ten years, managed by pru- 
dence, might filla small purse. Are not white 
dollars worth more to a farmer than white hands 
— if your finances are small be not ambitious of 
owning a three story house. A humble cot- 
tage is a good beginning. Enter at the ‘ little 
end of the horn,’ and you may see at the other 
an e)zgant house large enough for the thrifty 
farsner. 





‘Those who are most apt to take offence, are 











the most likely to offer it. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 





A bill to prevent public masquerades, in the 
city of New-York and the village of Brook- 
lyn, under the penalty of $1000, has been 
passed by the New-York Senate, in committee 
of the whole. 





On Monday the Post-Master General took 
the oath of office, entered on bis official duties, 
and received the clerks of the department. 





The Speaker of the house of Representatives 
has issued his writ for the election ofa member 
in the place of the late Dr, Lehman, on the 
21st inst. The American Sentinel says that the 
Senate have passed a resolution, for the ad* 
journment of the Legislature on that day. 

The Piedmontese Gazette states that there 
is now living at Lausanne a woman aged 114 
years, baving been bornin the year 1714, She 
bas had two husbands has passed a considerable 
part of her life disguised in men’s clothes, and 
was seven years employed as Courier in the 
service of a Milanese Prince. It is remarked 
that, having become completely bald at 50, she 
subsequently recovered a fine head of hair. 
Her chief nourishment is coffee, with alarge 
admixture of sugar, it is said that she drinks 
40 cups per day. She is inexcellent health, 
and does not appear more than 60 years old. 





The skin of the great elephant * Columbus’ 
is now preparing in the Philadelphia Museum. 
—Visitors have an excellent opportunity of 
seeing the process upon the largest scale and to 
the best advantage. 

The Miner’s Journal of saturday last, says— 
The sudden return of Spring has thrown open 
| the Canal, and we now begin the active Coal 
| operations. —Every thing indicates a season of 

great business, and consequent improvement 
' of our town and the interests of those concern- 
ed in it. 




















We learn that a friend at Washington lately 
met Mr. Clay and addressing him in the lan- 
guage of the Spanish Dons—‘ May you live a 
THOUSAND years!’—Clay replied in his usual 
bold manner, ‘ Thank ye Sir, but as lam a man 
of Bargain, I'll compromise FoR HALF THAT 
TIME.’ 





Snow, back of Quebec, is represented to be 
seven feet deep. Accounts from the Seat of 
War unite in opinion that the Turks had been 
severe suffercrs from the cold in the neighbor- 
hood of the Balkan Mountains. 

A subscription has been opened at F'reder- 
ick, Md. for a canal between Frederick and 
the Chesapeake and Ohiocanal. A subserip- 
tion of $5000 has been authorised by the cor- 
| poration of Frederick. 


PHILIP PRICE, Jr. 
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Merchants’ Cards, Heads of Bills, Watch 
Papers, Hat Bills, Visiting Cards, Labels of 
every description, Bills of Ladiog, and Bills of 
Exchange, Prints for Scrap Books, Scrap 
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DIANA OF POICTIERS, AND PRIMA 
TICCIO THE PAINTER. 
BY W. J. THOMS, ESQ. 

‘Vary Dieu, madame, are you hurt! By the 
beauty of woman, I hope not’ said a reasonably 
well-featured and handsome man, somewhat 
advanced in years, as he raised from the ground 
a lady who had been accidently dismounted by 
the sudden curvetting of the milk white palfrey 
on which she rode. 

The exertions of the lady, and the assistance 
of the speaker, whose morning reveries, it be- 
ing yet scarcely two hours after day-break, 
had been interrupted by the event soon repla- 
ced her in her saddle. ‘ Gracea Dieu, no,’ 
said the lady, hastily adjusting ber veil. ‘ Grace 
a Dieu, no, and many thanks to you, Sir, for 
your timely courtesy, which, did I know 
whom LTaddress, I would finda fitter opportu- 
nity of expressing.’ 

* Madame,’ said the stranger, ‘my name is 
Primaticcio, an indifferently well know artist, 
attracted to this neighbourhood, by a desire of 
beholding the magnificenee of the Chateau d’- 
Anet, of which fame speaks so loudly, and I 
have taker up my residence in the village of 
Dreux, till the chance shall throw me in the 
way of some one with power and inclina- 
tion to gratify my curiosity. But, Madame, 
would you confer an obligation upon me, by 
informing me whom I have the honour and 
happiness to meet thus betimes!’ 

‘*Tis a small boon for so great a courtesy,’ 
replied the lady, ‘ but not at present. Suffice 
it to say, I am called La Grande Senechale, and 
am in high favour with the Duchess of Valen- 
tinios; where shall I send to you, should an op- 
portunity present itself of shewing you the 
beauties of the chateau?’ 

‘ My present residence,’ replied Primatic- 
cio, ‘is the Poictiers Arms, where I shall most 
anxiously await your commands.’ 

* Adieu, then, Signior Primaticcio, my ser- 
vants wiil be here anon, and there will littte 
good in making them acquainted with the affair. 
Adieu!'—Thus speaking, she laid her finger 
upon her lip in token of silence, gracefully bow- 
ing ber head in return for the doffed bonnet of 
the artist, the fair equestrian pursued her 
course. 

This event, which occupied less time in ac- 
tion than the recital, plunged the artist into 
profound thought for the remainder of his walk 
and his mind was busily engaged in meditating 
upon the change of his condition since the day 
when as the favourite painter of Francis the 
First, his praises were sounded by all, and his 
society courted by the whole throng of nobles 
who formed the brilliant court which boasted 
for its head the ‘ King of Gentleman,’ as that 
monarch was fondly called by his dependants; 
and in considering whether he had done justice 
himself in instantly withdrawing from the court 
on the death of his beloved patron, and there- 
by not affording to his successor a similar op- 
portunity of befriending him, should he have 
been so disposed. 

Occupied by those reflections, and heedless 
of the direction in which he was wandering, he 
unconsciously bent his steps towards the hittle 
auberge, where be had slept the previous night. 
The appearance of breakfast speedily banished 
thought, and after haviug finished his repast, 
the artist determined not to leave the auberge, 
lest in his absense a communication sbould_ar- 
rive from his fair friend at the chateau requir- 
ing his immediate presence there. Seeking, 
therefore, amuse 2nt in the exercise of his 
pencil and in the beautiful scenery which sur- 
rounded bis present picturesque abode, he con- 


|teau d’ Anet this day. 





trived to wile away the day so pleasantly and 
so rapidly, that he was surprised when the grey 
tints of evening darkening into night, warned 
him to retire to his welcome, though humble 
bed. 

At the first dawn Primaticcio arose, and 
though he himself scarcely knew the motives 
which influenced him, he walked towards the 
spot which had been the scene of the previous 
morning’s adventure. On his arrival there he 
leaned his back against a tree, and mentally 
reviewed the whole of that extrordinary oc- 
currence; he, however, had not Jong been thus 
engaged, before was aroused by the approach 
of La Grande Senechale attended by two ser- 
vants, wearing the colours assumed by the 
Lady Diana—black and white. 

Primaticcio recovered from his surprise in 
time to salute her as she passed, while the 
lady, waving her riding rod in return for the 
salutation with which he greeted her, contrived 
at the same time, unobserved by her attend- 
ants, to let a neatly folded billet fall at the 
feet of the astonished artist, and it was with 
great difficulty he could restrain his anxiety to 
become acquainted with the contents of her 
epistle, until the lady and her attendants were 
out of sight. The moment he could doso with 
safety, he snatched the billet from the ground, 
and read as follows:— 

‘La Grande Senechale, mindful of her pro- 
mise to Signor Primaticcio, has made arrange- 
ments which will enable him to view the Cha- 
As owing to the 
presence of the King, who objects to its 
inspection by strangers, it isa task of some 
difficulty, she was not enabled as she wished 
to accomplish it yesterday. Signor Primaticcio 
will, at noon, be in waiting near the five oaks 
on the left hand of the great gate of the Park, 
le joli Henri will join him there, and conduct 
bim through the apartments. The mention of 
La Grande Senechale will enable the Signor 
to pass the Porter’s Lodge, and silence all 
enquiries which may be addressed to him.’ 

‘ A very agreeable and lady-like communi- 
cation, and courtesy is yet something more 
than a name in la belle France,’ ejaculated 
the artist, as he placed the letter in bis bosom, 
and preparing to retrace his steps, to the Poic- 
tiers Arms. 

The interval between breakfast and mid-day 
appeared an age to Primaticcio, who was at 
the spot atthe appointed time. ‘ The lady has 
shewn exquisite taste in her choice of a wait- 
ing-place,’ he thought; ‘but surely that is the 
great clock of the chateau striking twelve, and 
le joli Henri’—‘ Is here, signor, Primaticcio,’ 
said a voice from behind; and on turning round, 
the artist discovered a young man, clad in the 
habit of a page, the colours of his dress being 
the same as those of the attendant who followed 
the lady in the morning. 

¢Allons, Monsieur, we have no time to lose,’ 
said the page, and hastily crossing a small open 
space between the clnmp of oaks and a little 
wood which apparently led to the house, shew- 
ed no disposition fur further conversation till 
they turned off through a small gate, of which 
he had the key, into what appeared to be the 
private garden of the chateau. Meanwhile 
Primaticcio, who at first sight thought he re- 
cognised in the face of his conductor features 
which had long been familiar to him, shrugged 
his shoulders when the likeness which his com- 
panion bore to the late king, suggested the 
possibility of his being the offspring of one of 
those amours in which Francis so notoriously 
indulged. : 

They bad now arrived at the chateau, and 
the page warned the artist that they must make 





as little noise as possible, and be careful lest 
the King should meet themin any of the apart- 
ments, led the way by a private staircase to the 
armoury, and from thence through the splen- 
did suits of rooms which the royal lover had 
built and furnished for his beautiful and ac. 
complished mistress. 

Primaticcio, who was delighted with the 
taste and judgment shewn in all the arrange- 
ments, expressed himself in terms of the warm- 
est admiration; but his praises were little 
heeded by the page, who greatly annoyed him 
by the disrespectful terms in which he spoke of 
the monarch and the fair partner of his abode 
Atlast Primaticcio could bear it no longer; 
‘Young man,’ said he * you have spoken re- 
peatedly of him who is.both | onr master and 
my sovereign, in language which it becomes 
not you to utter nor me to hear; and of a lady 
whom, before you reached my kneé,’—here the 
page bit his lip—‘ I knew for the possessor of 
many of the most amiable qualities which a- 
dorn thesex. Prithee, no more; such conduct 
is both uncharitable and ungrateful.’ 

From this time both were silent; till they 
arrived at a private door of the library. ‘The 
king is here,’ said the page, gently turning the 
lock, and motioning the artist, that he might 
enter and view the apartment from behind 
the arras. Scarcely had he done so, attracted 
by a voice of some one reading aloud, when the 
page suddenly closed and locked the door. 
The artist knew not what todo, for should he 
be discovered by the king his ruin would be 
inevitable. But the danger of his situation 
prompted him to peep through the arras, and 


reconnoitre who might be iv the apartment. 
He did so, and beheld the celebrated Diana of 
Poictiers negligently reclining on a sofa, and 
playing with a fan of peacock feathers, while 
the poet Ronsard recited to her tis lust produc 
tion. In a few moments an opposite door 
opened, and the king, magnificen(ly attired, 
entered the room; on his arrival the poet dis- 
continued his reading, and at a signal from his 
majesty prepared to leave the Library by the 
door near which Primaticcio wa- concealed. 


As he lifted the arras, the king’s voice inquir- 
ing who had dared to intrude so unceremoni- 
ously into his presence, proclaimed to the 
affrighted painter that his endeavours at con- 


cealment had been fruitless. Cursing the 
treachery of the page, and dreading lest the 
resentment of the monarch should fall on the 
lady who bad been the innocent means of 
placing him in the present predicament, he 


almost sunk with fear. He was, howcver, soon 
relieved from his embarrassment by hearing 
the voice of la grande Senechale exclaim, 
‘Come forward, Signor Primaticcio, you have 
nothing to fear but the resentment of the page 
whom you so properly took to task~’ 

Here was an eclairissement—his unknown 
friend proving to be the beautiful Diana of 
Poictiers, and le joli Henry no Jess a person 
than the king himself. 

This event proved a fortunate one for Prim- 
aticcio: at the command of the king he painted 
the portrait of the peerless Diana, which so 
pleased the monarch that the artist became as 
great a favovrite of his as his father; and often, 
when he was in asportive mood, would Henry 
relate to his courticrs the adventure of Diana 
of Poictiers and Primaticcio the Painter—Tus 
Bryovu. 


If you have a good law cause, i: ifa 








bad one, try it. 

A woman out of temper is like le ia 
the Bay of Biscay, dangerous by adverse 
currents. 
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HORACE WILLIAMS,—a TALE. 
BY PETER SINGLE, 


’Mid pleasures and palaces, though we may 
roam. 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home. 


After an absence of ten years, Horace Wil- 
liams returned to his native city. Time had 
altered his person from the stout active boy of 
fifteen, to the manly aad accomplished travel- 
ler of twenty five. He had been over the 
principal parts of the globe, and by successful 
speculation returned rich. 

He found his father and mother were both 
dead, an only aunt was living, from whom he 
received the information of his family, their 
misfortunes and death. They were gone, and 
he was left alone on the wide world. Motives 
ofa very delicate nature induced him to quit 
home at the early age of fifteen. ‘T'was the 
inebrity of a parent, he could not, he would not 
see his conduct degraded and loathsome as it 
was, so he ran from home and sought in other 
climes, other kindred ties, he found them not, 
and the big tear rolled down his manly cheek 
when he thought of his youthful conduct, and 
as he now thought ungrateful action. There 
wasone of whom he was afraid to ask—she was 
his early companion, and in their moments of 
youthful fancy, he called her wife, and she 
called him husband this was the childish play- 
fulness of boyhood that blessed state, would it 
“twere eternal. Time had not altered this 
early impression, it was stamped aod engraven 
with the soft pencil of remembrance on the 
tablet of his heart.—He determined to seek her 
out. 

One afternoon he thus addressed his aunt, 
whose name was Woodley, ‘ Can you tell me 
dear aunt, what has become of my little Eliza 
Jennings?’ 

Alas, alas, sad reverse of fortune has hap- 
pened to the family since that time, alack, alack 
poor Eliza. 

* Does she live? 

Yes, very poor, her and her mother live 
together in a very remote part of the town, | 
was not personally acquainted with them, 
though [ heard from others. 

* Tell me aunt, how has she conducted her- 
self. 

I never heard of her but in the way of praise 
and commendation. She is called an amiable 
girl. 

¢ What do they follow? 

he sews, makes up linen, &c. 

‘Tis done, ’tis settled. 

Why what is done? what is settled. 

* Tell me good aunt, where do they live? 

I think ’tis in Pine street, No.—x. 

* Enough, enough, and the delighted Horace 
rushed out of the house. —Ie immediately bent 
his way to the house, on the window was the 
name ElizajJennings, underneath plain and 
ornamental sewing done here—all this denotes 
the downfall of fortune, and the industry and 
accomplishments of his beloved Eliza. He 
tapped gently at the door, which was opened 
by asmall girl, who ushered him into a neat 
back setting room, where sat a tall genteel fe- 
male in the laudable occupation which her 
sign denoted, an elderly woman sat beside her 
He bowed and was received as customers gen- 
erally are, with that formal, that distant polite- 
ness which business gives the licence and re- 
qui ‘Pardon my intrusion ladies, if it is 
one, but I was recommended here by a lady 
who at the same time informed me, I could 


| have some linen made up. 


i 








Yes sir, was the modest reply—‘ tis our bus- 
iness, 

‘I have two pieces which J will have sent 
here, accompanied with further directions. 
‘Yes sir,” and the initials of the name and 
number.—To this Horace consented and after 
some desultary conversation which displayed 
the combined talent of Eliza, he retired delight- 
ed and transported with the success of his 
visit. 

‘Eliza’s mother observed that their new 
customer seemed to be a foreigner: Eliza sigh- 
ed, but made no answer, a wild thought shot 
o’er her brain which she dared not give utter- 
ance. Inthe afternoon a servant brought the 
linen. The old lady casually asked him from 
whom it came? ‘The servant answered Mr. 
Woodley,—Mr. Woodley, reperted Eliza. — 
She, however, cheeked herself and looked at 
the linen, she dared not open the accompanying 
note—a slight tremor came over, and her long 
dream of Romance, which her prophetic soul 
had lingered around seemed realized. Her 
mother opened the note, it contained some in- 
formation on the making with the initials H. 
W. a blush passed over the cheek, and she 
remained thoughtful and serious the remainder 
of the day. Her unconscious eyes seemed to 
watch the opening door, the moment she gota 
glimpse of the person entering she sigh’d and 
reverted again toher needle. The linen was 
finished and sent according to instructions to 
Mrs, Woodley’s. Her heart now began to beat 
high, the time was fast approaching when she 
again would gaze on the being she loved and 
seemingly recognized in the stranger. 

Horace still treasured a purse gave to him 
by Eliza wove with her own hands, in this he 
now put the money to pay the fair seamstress. 
He found her at home and alone. In spite of 
Horace’s determination to act as a total stran- 
ger, he found himself compelled to call forth 
all his manhood and resolution on the occa- 
sion. 

I received madam those articles, and con- 
fess myself indebted for your punctuality. Sir, 
lam gratified to hear you were pleased. 

You were born to please—I, I mean in punc- 
tuality. 

Horace took out his purse and was counting 
out the money when he discovered her eyes 
rested on it. You seem to admire this purse 
Miss, | shall freely let it remain with you. 

I recognize, in that silken purse the tribute 
of friendship to an old—-or I might say, a young 
friend. 

Indeed, and do you not consider him so yet. 

That sir, depends upon the rightful owner of 
that purse-- 

Ay, I know him, know him well, and can 
swear to his continued friendship, and would 
dare call his by a more tender epithet. 

If Horace Williams remembers the youthful 
hours he once spent with a childish girl, hours 
to her of sweet 1emembance, and only knew 
that heart now—I am confident he would not 
use the word dare. 

He is the same, and well does he remember 
those hours of delight—come to my arms my 
ever constant Eliza, and here | swear to fulfil 
in manhood, all my youthful oaths and protes- 
tations, 

Ah, Horace, time has reversed my situation, 
our only dependance is on the labour of our 
hands while your’s— 

Is adequate for us all—but here comes your 
Mother, to her I will make known this happy 
era of our lives—one kiss before she comes, 
and then, for her consent and our future hap- 
piness. 


A PRINTER’S SOLILOQUY. 
A PARODY. 
I knew by the frown that so cloudily pass’d 
Across his gaunt brow, that disaster was 
near, 
And I said—If a sculptor were pos’d for a.cast 
For the fiend of despair, he might come for 
it here. 


*Twas night—in the cases that stood ranged 
around, 
Not a hair space nor quadrat remained in 
its box, 
Every slick was at rest, and I heard not a 
sound, 
Save the pressman repairing his poor old 
ball.stocks. 


Ab, here I exclaimed—could I diet on lead, 
And swallow for claret, a beverage of lie, 
This cold, hard imposing stone take for my bed, 
How blest could I live, and how calm could 

I die! 


By yon patient ink block, whose mucus distils 
On unsullied medium, how sweet to recline: 
Had I no wife nor children whose gluttonous 
gills 
Can’t masticate metal, nor bibicate brine! 
PIQUA GAZ. 


SONNET. 
BY THOMAS PRINGLE, ESQ. 


Amid the circles of the gay and young, 
I saw thee in the bloom of beauty bright, 
Fair as the heavenly visions of delight 
That round my paths of young enchantment 
sprung, 
Far o’er the frivolous crowd that round thee 
hung 
Soaring—yet link’d to wrong, though loving 


right, 
And still unable, by a glorious flight, 
To burst the bands that error o’er thee flung! 
Alas! and can that ardent soul of thine, 
With meteor blaze round folly’s circuit driven, 
Its better birthright weakly thus resign? 
For oh? to THEE the noble choice was given— 
A Star of Peace o’er life’s dark maze to shine 
And lead the wanderers to thy native heaven! 








HYMENEAL. 
Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
With faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright unfading wreath.— Old Play., 


On Wednesday, the &th inst. by George M. 
Dallas, Mayor of this city, Mr. Samuel S. Pan- 
coast, to Miss Mary R. Allen, both of the 
Nortbern Liberties. 

On Wednesday evening, the Ist. by the Rey. 
Manning Force, Mr. Martin Buhler, to Miss 
Ann Eliza, daughter of Hugh Macurdy, Esq. 
all of this city. 





cca 
OBITUARY. 

[a this misjudging world, they picture death 

A fearful tyrant:—O believe it not! 

It is an angel, beautiful as Jight, 

That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit bere= 

And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 

Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 

And vanishes forever! 


On Monday, Mr. John Bruster, ia the 80th 
year of his age. 

At his residence, in Horsham, Montgomery 
County, on the 5th inst. Richard Perot, in the 








36th year of his age. 
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FOR THE PRILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
ODE TO GRECIAN LIBERTY. 


Why does the heart with rapture fondly turn, 
To those far shores where rests the patriots urn, 
Why do we love in fancy to survey, 
Those realms-where Greece once held her 
hallow’d sway? 
Twas there that Freedom first her Chiefs 
arrayed, 
And o’er their ranks her sacred flag displayed, 
There dropped from Tyrant’s hand the shat- 
tered spear, 
And dire Oppression closed her proud career. 
Immortal Greece! whose strong avenging hand 
Crushed the proud foeman on thy native land. 
Thy sons obedient to great Nature’s laws, 
With glory fought in Freedom’s sacred cause, 
True to those feelings which their bosom 
sway’d, 
They owned no foreign Lord, no pow’r obey’d, 
For Nature said ‘ by birth-right ye are free, 
And to no human master bend your knee.’ 
Bright was the day when o’er Athena’s coast, 
‘The royal Persian poured his gath’ring host, 
When spear and javelin glittered from afar, 
And havoc rode upon her blood stained car, 
Then Liberty thy glorious reign began, 
When undismayed thou led the Grecian van, 
é Thy sacred fire to ev’ry heart revealed, 








Aud fought, and bled, and triumph’d on the 
field. 

Like the proud Eagle, emb!'em of thy pow’r, 

Which soars sublime, where threat’ping tem- 
pests low’r, 

With widespread wings o’er Earth and Ocean 
flies, 

Scans the far world, and mingles with the skies, 

So midst the fight thou showed thy heay’nly 
form, 

Repulsed the foes and smiled amid the storm. 

There stood the Greek, his martial spirit high, 

Death in his hand, and lighUning in his eye, 

Then fled the Persian, on whose broken rear, 

The furious Grecian darts his gory spear, 

Wiid tumult reigns, the victors shouts arise, 

And Greece aod Freedom, echo through the 
skies. 

Supernal power! thy triumph ceased not here, 

Where glory’s star first beamed on thy career, 

Succeeding azes saw thee ’midst alarm, 

Show all the might which slumbered in thy 
arm, 

Acquire fresh laurels in the field of fame, 

And crown with endless praise thy glorious 
name, 

Then mingled notes awoke from harp and 
shell, 

Thien did the poct’s breast with raptnre swell, 

When, where Hissus’ silver torrent strays, 

He warbdled on his lyre, thy endless praise. 

But when with conquest and with power elate, 

Thy fail was sanctioned by the word of fate, 

That fall so mourned by cach succeeding age, 

By schoolboy, warrior, statesman, and by sage. 

Then from thy hand unwielded fell the sword 

Which smote the slaves of Persia's mighty 
lord! 


And bore triumphant through the eastern 

world, 

Was doomed to fall beneath Barbarian sway, 

The splendid relic of some former day. 

The Macedonians next, the Roman comes, 

And like a torrent swept the peaceful homes, 

At length the Turk laid all thy altars bare 

And waved on high his gory scimitar, 

Then o’er thy plains the night of slavery fell, 

And Freedom bade thy gloomy shores farewell. 

E’en ling’ring hope despairing ceased to buro 

Her sacred lamp o’er Aristides’ urn. 

Wide o’er thy plains was heard the awful sound 

Of fanes neglected crumbling to the grouud, 

Involving in their fall each noble art, 

That could exalt the soul, adorn the heart. 

As the lone exile who with heaving breast, 

Fiies from the home where cold his fathers rest, 

With beating heart and tearful eye he’ll view 

The last high hill and bid his shores adieu, 

So Freedom wept when on Olympus height 

She waved her pinions aod prepared for flight. 

But yet, she said, though tyrants o’er thee 

reign, 

And round thy people fling their iron Chain, 

Ill visit yet thy brightly smiling clime: 

When ages roll slong the tide of time, 

Then shall I raise the joyful song of peace 

And reigo triumphaot in my native Greece. 

Propitious power! by heaven’s command de- 

signed 

To free the earth and vindicate mankind, 

The years have flown, the glorious day is 
come, 

Draw the bright sword, and liberate your 

home, 

Your warlike bards of patriots inspire, 

And fill their bosoms with the Spartan fire. 

Brave shades of Chiefs arise! dispel the gloom, 

That hides your astes in the silent tomb, 

Watch o’er your country’s ranks, the foe o’er- 
whelm, 

And sit triamphant on your people’s helm. 

Then Greece, shall Freedom on thy shores 
descend, 

A guardian spirit and a faithful friend, 

No more thy sons with sorrow shall repair, 

To thy forsaken shrines to breatie a prayer, 

No more oppressed with woe they’ll vainly toil, 

Poor fettered slaves on their own native soil, 

Again shal! rise the festive song of praise, 

Where unce thy Homer sung his matchless 
lays, 

Again shall peace her former sweets restore 

And midst her people dwell forever more, 

Eiernal Freedom! Whose extended wings 

Protect thy people from the lust of kings, 

Oh! may thy joyous reign forever last, 

Till fro:n the heay’as is heard that awful blast, 

Which sounds through all the earth her fune- 
val knell, 

And bids tuee, Freedom take thy last farewell. 

E. P. 








used in engraving the plates of music published 
by Poole, in Chesnut street, some two or 
three years ago. 


GREEK AIR, 


When I left thy shores O Naxos, 
Nota tear in sorrow fell, 
Not a sigh or falter’d accent 
Spoke my bosoin’s struggling swell. 


Yet my heart sunk chill within me, 
And I way’d a hand as cold, 

When I thought thy shore O Naxos, 
I should never more behold. 


Still the blue wave dane’d around us, 
Midst the Synbeams jocund smile, 

Still the air br€ath’d balmy summer, 
Wafted from that happy Isle. 


When some hand the strain awaking, 
Of my home and native shore, 

Then twas first | wept O Naxos, 
That I ne’er should see thee more. 


It was too true, the summer’s billow, 
Performed its duty but too well, 
The boding true—for to my pillow, 
My home my all I bid farewell. 


When by joyous friends surrounded, 
Thinking all their efforts kind, 
They guess not where my heart is 

grounded, 
*Tis on the shores I left behind. 

TWILIGHT. 
Though many say they ne‘cr ean meet 
A summer’s hour that’s haifso sweet, 
As when ateve the fading light 
Softly floats tween day and night, 
It never came, but heav’d my breast 
With feelings not to be express’d, 
Then oft with tears bas fillid mine eye, 
My words oft ciudedis a sigh, 
And still to me (iat light has brought 
A likeness to the hour so fraught, 
B’en to the stougest minds, with dread, 
W hen *tween the living and the dead 
Hovers the soul, ere yet its dight 
It wings into the realins of night, 





And just like twilight seems the strife, 
That nature holds ’tween Ceath and life. 
The dews seem tears from unsecn eyes, 
And every breeze sees fraught with sighs. 


M.S. 

ANECDOTE.—Some and gentlemen 
were one evening discussing the merits of Scot- 
tish literatare, obe spoke of Burns, another of 
Scott, and a third said she admired Hogg’s 
Tales. ‘ Hog’s tails,’ said an old lady whose 
ear had canght this remark alone, ‘ hog’s tails! 
why, bless me, I think aoy pert of the cRirrgp 
is better than the tail!’ 








ladies 





A good man is always at home Wherever he 
may be. 4 

The good wife does not say, Will you bare 
this? but gives it to you. 

Experience is the father, and memory the 
mother of wisdom. 
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That glorious flag which Liberty unfurled 





The following beautiful lines were written 
hy Lord Byron, and are amongst the happiest 
inspirations of his muse—the copy from which 
this is transferred to the Souvenir, is said to be 
in the band-writiog of the noble bard—apd was 
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